CRUSADES                        9

Crusaders assembled at Venice in the spring*,
but were diverted from their original pur-
pose, first by the capture of the Dalmatian
town of Zara, and then by the expedition
which ended in the sack of Constantinople and
the establishment of a Latin empire there
(1204).

The Fifth Crusade (1228-1229), that of Fred-
erick II, emperor of Germany, was under-
taken in fulfilment of a vow. Frederick en-
tered into negotiations with the sultan of
Egypt, and without any fighting- gained pos-
session of the kingdom of Judea on the con-
dition of tolerating in his kingdom the
Mohammedan worship. He then concluded
a useless truce of ten years and was crowned
at Jerusalem.

The Sixth (1248-1254) and Seventh (1270)
Crusades were led by Louis IX of France. In
the first of these expeditions he took Dami-
etta and marched up the Nile, but was com-
pelled to retreat and finally to surrender with
his whole army. He was released only on
payment of a large ransom. The second ex-
pedition was still more disastrous in its re-
sults than the first. He landed his army on
the northern coast of Africa, but he himself
and a large number of his knights died before
Tunis. A crusading army under Prince Ed-
ward of England (later Edward I), originally
intended to cooperate with that of Louis,
landed at Acre in 1271, but little was effected
beyond a new truce for ten years.

The Children's Crusade. Authorities do not
all agree as to the numbering of these
Crusades, as there were in the intervals be-
tween the greater movements constant minor
expeditions. Most remarkable of these lesser
crusades was the Children's Crusade in 1212.
It is believed that about fifty thousand boys
and girls took part in this movement. A
band of German children marched south to
the Mediterranean and although thousands
of them died of privation by the way, the re-
mainder pressed on, confident that a way
would be opened to them through the sea.
When their hopes proved false, some of them
remained in Genoa and some attempted to
return to Germany, but few of them ever ar-
rived at home. The French children gathered
at Marseilles, and two merchants managed to
entice them on board ship, with the promise
of free transportation to the Holy Land. Two
of the ships were wrecked and the children on
the others were sold in Alexandria as slaves.

Despite the fact that the Crusades failed
entirely in their real object, they were of
inestimable importance in European history
for many reasons. The European nations
became better acquainted with one another;
the power of the Church was materially in-
creased; the citizen class gained much in-
fluence, partly because the nobility suffered
by extravagant contributions to the Cru-
sades, and partly because the enlarged com-
mercial intercourse greatly augmented the
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wealth of the cities. Another important
political result of the Crusades was the
growth of the royal power at the expense of
that of the nobles. Intellectually the Cru-
sades were of the utmost value, because they
brought to the notice of Europeans the civ-
ilization of the Saracens, which was much
higher in many respects than that of any of
the western nations.

CRUSTACEA, Icrm tafslie ah, the highest
group of jointed animals. There are about
10,000 living species, the majority of them
being sea animals, though a few are found
upon the earth or in stagnant or running
fresh waters. The smaller ones are an im-
portant source of food to other marine ani-
mals, while some of the larger types are
among the favorite sea foods of all nations.
Crustaceans have five pairs of appendages
on the head, and all of their limbs excepting
the first pair are forked. The entire body
is covered with a hard coating, which in some
forms is almost bonelike, but in others is
merely tough and leathery. The animals lay
eggs, which are almost always hatched in
water, though some of the land species carry
the eggs and young on the under side of
the abdomen. As the animal grows its skin
becomes confining at intervals, and so it is
cast off, together with the shell which it has
secreted.

Related   Articles.    Consult    the    following
titles for additional information:
Arthropoda                 .Lobster

Barnacle                     Shrimp

Crab                            Zoolog-y

CEY'OLITE, or K&Y'OLITE, a mineral,
a native fluoride of aluminum and sodium,
found at Evigtok, in Greenland, whence it
is exported. It is of a pale grayish-white
or yellowish-brown color, with a glassy lus-
tre, and occurs in masses of thin layers folded
upon one another. It has been employed as
a source of aluminum, and in the manufac-
ture of a hard, porcelamlike glass of great
beauty.

CEYPT, kript, a vault under a church,
designed originally to receive the bodies of
the saints and martyrs. It developed out of
the confession and became enlarged so as to
contain the altar and a room to worship rel-
ies. It generally occupied the space below
the transept, choir and apse. From the ninth
to the thirteenth century the crypt formed an
important feature of church architecture,
particularly in the Romanesque style. One
of the famous examples is that under the